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1878. ment of the Transvaal. The one feature of that
policy which commended it to any Boers was that
it entitled them to British aid against Zulus. The
Transvaal was now part of the Queen's dominions,
and to protect it was a fundamental duty of the

Boers and High Commissioner. Unfortunately there was at
this time a dispute between Boers and Zulus about
a strip of border territory on which the Boers had

tfeb. built farmhouses. A Commission appointed by
Sir Henry Bulwer, consisting of a lawyer, a civilian,
and an officer of Engineers, gave an opinion in
favour of the Zulus, which was submitted to Sir
Bartle Frere for his final judgment in the matter.
He considered the award unfair, both because
written evidence was on the side of the Boers, and
because they had built on the land seventy-five
farms, containing about six thousand acres apiece.
He did not, however, alter in any way the finding
of the Commissioners, although he submitted it to
Shepstone and to the Secretary of State, who
acquiesced in it with much regret, as encouraging
Cetywayo to war. Shepstone, who knew the Zulus
well, and had certainly no prejudice either against
them or in favour of the Boers, highly disapproved
both of its substance and of its terms. Sir Bartle
Frere endeavoured to meet all difficulties by

Dee. issuing the Award intact, and accompanying it
with a proviso that as sovereignty did not change
private ownership, the Boers must either be com-
pensated for the loss of their farms,^or protected in
the enjoyment of them.

By "this time, however, other and more serious
questions had arisen. In July a number of armed
Zulus crossed the frontier of Natal and carried off
two native women, whom they murdered. For this
heinous crime Cetywayo offered the contemptuous
satisfaction of fifty pounds. He was evidently on
the war-path. Whether he raided Natal or the